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Three-cornered 

BASKET 




each over-and-over stitch, leaving 
enough of an open space to re- 
ceive the stems of the flowers. 

The sixth coil is straight, and 
is fastened with an over-stitch to 
each bent-out portion of the pre- 
ceding row, thus forming more open 
spaces. Four straight coils of grass fol- 
low, then repeat until the cover is of the 
desired size, giving it a convex shape and 
planning to have the completed bowl and 
cover as nearly ball-shape as possible. 

Three-Cornered Basket 

In commencing this basket, instead of 
bending the end of the coil of grass into a circle, 
wind it closely with the raffia and bend into a small 
triangle, and in adding the following coils of grass 
bend them sharply at each corner of the triangle, 
to maintain the shape desired. 

This basket was made of the green grass. Natural 




Tall basket for 
center-piece 



raffia was used for the first 
five rows around the center, a soft 
green for the next five rows, then 
three rows of very dark blue, fol- 
lowed by just one row of coral red 
and three more rows of the green. 
This makes an attractive design in 
the center of the flat bottom. Natural 
raffia is used to complete the bottom to 
the size desired, and the colors of the 
design in the bottom are repeated on the 
slightly rolled sides of the basket. 

Border and handles of the tall center- 
piece basket are of reed wound with 
raffia. 
A large variety of articles, other than baskets 
and trays, may be made of this grass, and there 
are no doubt many wild grasses which would 
lend themselves readily to the work, though the 
natural beauty of the wire grass recommends it to 
all who see it. 



BEAUTIFYING THE GARDEN WITH 
FRAGMENTS OF NATURE 






By Hugh Findlay 

NOT only the 
"ragged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours," 

but "tomorrow they will wear another face," if 
we but fit frag- 
ments of these 
rocks into the 
quiet nooks of our 
garden or wood- 
land. 

Allow a ragged 
little path to lead 
you into some 
secluded spot and, 
whether the path 
has been long or 
not, your eye will 
welcome the rus- 
tic seat, and the 
less pronounced 
or finished this 
leading path is, 
the more secluded 
and quiet is your 
nook. 

If the seat be 
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Inside view of a summer house made of stone 



made of large stones and the junction of the stone 
and soil is natural, it will serve to suggest that 
the construction is not artificial. No chisel should 
be allowed to touch the stones and the material 

used should be 
weathered attrac- 
tively. The stones 
should be com- 
mon to the local- 
ity for there is 
nothing more in- 
appropriate i n 
the treatment of 
a naturalistic 
landscape than a 
finished granite 
seat where all 
about it are only 
rocks of lime or 
sandstone. 

The base of the 
foundation rock 
should be buried 
in the soil on one 
foot of founda- 
tion rock for 
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rocks laid on the soil 
are never firm, neither 
do they satisfy the 
eye. After the seat 
is completed, plant 
shrubs and plants 
common to the local- 
ity with a view to 
making the completed 
work look as though 
Mother Nature had a 
hand in the arrange- 
ment of the plants. 
When possible, leave 
out a rock here and 
there, fill the hole 
with soil and plant 
Arabis alpina and 
Arabis albida, or the 
Linum flanum into 
these crannies. 

It may be that you 
wish to cross the 
stream just beyond 
the willow tree and 
here again rocks may 
be used to great ad- 
vantage. The bridge 

should have a strong foundation to offset the 
crushing weight of ice in the spring and the action 
of water during the rest of the season. The stone 
used in this structure should never be faced and 
the cement should not show. The stone may slant 
here and there on the top of the bridge and close 
to the banks but should be parallel to the water 
and close to it. It always adds to the beauty of 
such a rustic bridge to have a few stones con- 
spicuously bold. Along the banks and in large 
groups should be grown ferns and other plants, 
and if the water is sluggish in places, a few water- 
lilies add greatly to the attractiveness of the spot. 





A STONE BRIDGE MAY BE MADE AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE OF THE GARDEN 

Fragments of rocks, particularly flat limestone, 
are often used to construct steps up a steep incline 
or a slightly sloping hill. The stones should be 
placed unevenly and not in a straight line and 
fitted into the bank so they are level. Back from 
the edge, but sufficiently forward to support the 
front of the step, should be a stone support or 
foundation to prevent it from tipping forward. 
The steps should always look secure but natural. 
Here and there two stones in the same step may 
be left separate for a space of two inches in which 
grass may be allowed to grow. Large clumps of 
honeysuckle and other vines encroaching on the 
steps, or a combination \of evergreens planted un- 
evenly, will help to hide any suggestion of an 
artificial attempt to do something. 

Fern rockeries may be built by first constructing 
a good foundation of leaf -mold, soil from the wood- 
land, mixed with decayed sod and garden loam, 
and fitting rocks unevenly and at varied intervals 
into the earth. Ferns growing between the rocks 
will soon break up any sign of artificial planting. 



Rustic stairs 3Iade of rough lijiestone 



If there is one spot where the shrubs and ferns 
are mirrored in the water, such a spot might 
suggest a summer house. If the land is rough and 
rocky, a summer house constructed of stone, made 
a leafy bower by the use of Ampelopsis will blend 
with its surroundings. If you keep to simple 
lines, right proportions, and can place your re- 
treat properly, it will always be a source of pleas- 
ure and a true retreat. 




RUSTIC seat 



